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C. R. Brookins, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, established 
a world’s record of 23 1-5 
seconds in the 220 yard 
hurdles, June 2nd, in the 
Intercolleziate Confer- 
ence Athletic Association 
Games held on the Uni- 
versity of Michigan track. 
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Summer Flings 


You This Challenge — 


“Slip into a Bradley 
—and out-of-doors” 


ana hard work or 
' well-earned vacation 
claims you this Summer, 


you'll have a better time of 
it in a Bradley Knit Jacket! 


There are styles for every 
man, and every man needs 
one. 





Write our College Department for Full 
Information Regarding Bradley Jerseys 
and Sweaters for Athletic Teams. 


BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY, Delavan, Wisconsin 
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GEORGE SISLER BUNTING 


How to bunt ’em 


Here’s a picture from our new book, “The Win- 
ning Punch,” showing George Sisler bunting. 


There’s a chapter on this department of batting. 


And the book is full of dope on how Famous 
Sluggers get the winning punch into their batting. 
It’s full of action pictures and gives instruction in a 
terse, readable style. You'll like it. 


Get your copy today where you buy your Louis- 
ville SLUGGER Bats or write to 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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THE RUNNING BROAD JUMP 


STEVE FARRELL 
Track Coach, University of Michigan 
Steve Farrell has developed two remarkable broad jumpers—Carl Johnson 
and DeHart Hubbard—at Michigan, and in response to a request has con- 
tributed the following article illustrated by action pictures of these two 


champion jumpers.—Epitor’s Norte. 


HE best 

broad jump- 
ers are men who 
are fast sprinters 
and especially are 
men who can ac- 
quire a great deal 
of speed in the 
run to the take- 
off board. It is 
true that there have been some 
men who could jump twenty-three 
feet and more who could not run 
one hundred yards in eleven sec- 
onds, but the best two jumpers I 
have coached have both been able 
to run the hundred in ten seconds. 
Johnson, in fact, has a record of 
nine and four-fifths seconds for the 
century and won the fifty-yard 
dash three years in the Western 
Conference Indoor Meets. 

Pat O’Connor for twenty years 
held the world’s record at twenty- 
four feet eleven and three-fourths 
inches. This record was broken 
by Ted Gourdin of Harvard in the 
Yale-Harvard, Oxford-Cambridge 
Meet in 1921. Last year Hubbard 
defeated Gourdin in the A. A. U. 
Championships at Newark, New 
Jersey, with a leap of twenty-four 
feet five and one-eighth inches and 
this winter jumped _ twenty-five 
feet four and one-half inches in 
the Illinois Indoor Games. In 
making this jump the toe of his 
shoe touched the ground in front 
of the take-off board and so, of 
course, the record was not counted. 
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Michigan men are hoping that 
some time this spring Hubbard will 
establish a new world’s record, 
but whether he does or not he is 
the best natural jumper in America 
and possibly can jump as far as 
any man now in the game. 

In the run to the take-off board 
Johnson uses two take-off marks 
while Hubbard uses but one. I 
would suggest that young jumpers 
use two check marks, but since 
Hubbard can get his take-off with 
one mark it would be foolish for 
him to bother looking for another. 
The diagram on page 4 illustrates 
Johnson’s run to the jumping 
board. 

He started with his right foot, 
took four steps and this brought 
his left foot on the first check 
mark. From here he took six run- 
ning strides covering about thirty- 
six feet of the runway. This 
caused him to step with his left 
foot on the second check mark. 
Six more running strides brought 
him with his left foot on the take- 
off board. Since he had accumu- 
lated speed he covered approxi- 
mately two feet more in his last 
six strides than in the preceding 
six steps. In this connection the 
last step of the run should be 
shortened just a little to enable the 
jumper to get plenty of height in 
his jump. If a jumper has to 
reach for the board he will never 
get much distance. 

As already suggested, Hubbard 
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uses but one check mark. He 
starts about seventy-five feet from 
the board and gathers speed re- 
markably fast. In fact, a great 
deal of his success depends upon 
the fact that he can attain maxi- 
mum speed in a very short time. 


helping him to get a good rise from 
the ground. 

Illustration 2 was taken just as 
Hubbard is executing the kick and 
a fraction of a second before he 
reaches the greatest height in the 
air. This man does not get as high 
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Illustration 1 


Hubbard did not use what is 
termed the kick when in the air in 
the jump until he came to Michi- 
gan, but now he uses one kick 
which is very fast. Illustration I 
shows Hubbard as he leaves the 
take-off board. Note how much 
his jump resembles a_ running 
stride and how he uses his arms in 














as some jumpers, but his speed 
carries him forward. Height in 
broad-jumping, however, is desir- 
able and most jumpers will do well 
to strive to get as high as possible. 
It is not advisable to place hurdles 
or other obstacles in the landing 
pit for the athlete to clear as these 
bother most men. Sometimes re- 
sults may be obtained by stretch- 
ing a piece of wool yarn across the 
pit for the jumper to clear. If he 
has difficulty in seeing the yarn a 
piece of paper or cloth may be 
thrown over the string. 
Illustration 3 shows Carl John- 
son making a jump of twenty-four 
feet and one inch. Johnson used 
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Illustration 2 
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the double kick. Note that his form 
in the air is different from the 
form now used by Hubbard. 
Illustration 4 pictures Hubbard 
at the height of his jump. He 




















Illustration 3 


uses a throw of the body at the 
finish, which helps him in the last 
few feet. His arms are raised pre- 
liminary to landing. 

Illustration 5 indicates the posi- 
tion assumed in landing. Hubbard 
throws his arms backward when 
he lands in the same manner as a 
man who uses weights in the stand- 
ing broad-jump. 

In training for the broad jump 
a man should not jump for dis- 
tance more than twice a week. He 
should take pistol practice with the 
















Illustration 5 


sprinters and should have some 
work on the low hurdles. 

Johnson wore jumping shoes 
with spikes in the heels and Hub- 
bard jumps with running shoes. If 
a shoe without a heel is worn, 
sponge rubber or something soft 
should be placed in the heel of the 
shoe as a guard against stone 
bruise. 








STARS OF THE 
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Charles R. Brookins of the University of 
Iowa, who holds the world’s record at 23 
1-5 seconds in the 220 yard hurdles on a 
straiphtaway and the world’s record of 
24 1-5 seconds in the same event around a 
turn, 


TRACK SEASON 











A. B. Helffrich, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Record in the 880 yard run in the 
National Meet, 1922, 158 1-10 seconds. 
Record in the Intercollepiate Meet, 1923, 
155 4-5 seconds. 








Paul Sweet cf the University of Illinois winning the 440 yard run in 48 1-5 seconds 





in the 1923 Intercollegiate Conference Athletic Association Meet. 
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L. G. Whitman of the University of MichiZan winning the 100 yard dash in 9 4-5 
seconds in the 1923 IntercolleZiate Conference Athletic Association Meet. 

















W. Poor of the University of Kansas winnin}, the high jump at 6 feet 4 inches in 
the Drake Relays. He also won the high jump in the Missouri Valley Conference Meet. 
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R. W. Smith of the University of Michigan winnin3 the hidh jump at 6 ft. 2 in. in 
the Intercollegiate Conference Athletic Association Meet, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








Fin tsb. 
220 yd clash 








E. C. Wilson of the University of lowa winning, the 220 yard dash in 21 1-5 seconds 
in the 1923 Intercollepiate Conference Athletic Association Meet. 
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F. D. Tootle of Bowdoin Collegze win- James Reese, Texas University, win- 
ning, the hammer throw in the Eastern In- ying the half mile run in 1 minute 56 4-5 
tercollegiates with a throw of 181 feet 64  geconds in the Rice-Texas Dual Meet. 
inches which is a world's record for Amer- 


ican College men. 











J. Towler of the University of Minnesota winning the 120 yard hurdles at the Drake 
Relays in 15 1-5 seconds. 








AN ANALYSIS OF PADDOCK’S 
SPRINTING ABILITY 


CAPTAIN HARRY W. MALONEY. 
Captain Meloney is Coach of Rugby and Soccer Football at Stanford Uni- 


versity. 


He was formerly Track and Field Coach at Stanford University. 


He was Coach and Trainer of the American Track and Field Team in the 
Inter-Allied Games; was Trainer and Rugby Commissioner of the Ameri- 
can Olympic Team in the Olympic Games in 1920; was Captain U. S. Cav- 
alry 1917, and Division Athletic Director of the 8th Division in 1918. 

Epitor’s Note. 


T the time 
A Charlie 
Paddock, of the 
University of 
Southern Cali- 
fornia, tied the 
world’s record in 
the hundred 
(9 3-5), and 
made during the 
same meet the remarkable time of 
20 4-5 in the two-twenty, both tak- 
ing place on the Stanford Track, 
many were heard to remark after 
the race: “How does a’‘man manage 
to run so fast who has anything but 
good form according to the ortho- 
dox method of sprinting?” The 
question arises in the minds of 
those who have watched the career 
of this marvelous sprinter, ‘What 
about Paddock’s form? Is _ his 
form, when properly analyzed, 
found to be what many say it is 
—bad ?” ae 

It was the writer’s good fortune 
as Coach and Trainer of the Amer- 
ican Track Team during the Inter- 
Allied games in Paris, to have had 
Charlie Paddock under his wing, 
at which time this blond-haired 
youth from the southern part of the 
state demonstrated his sprinting 
ability. The same question then as 
now was asked: “How can a man 
make such speed without good 
form?” 

In the first place, Paddock is 
what is known in track athletics as 
long-limbed, meaning that for his 
build he has long leg muscles and 
a comparatively short waist, with 
a rather deep chest. 

In normal action no muscle ever 
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contracts alone! They act in 
groups, the time and force of each 
being so controlled as to assist the 
others in the accomplishment of 
some purpose; muscular move- 
ments so controlled are called co- 
ordinated movements, and_ the 
muscles associated together in a 
co-ordinated movement may assist 
one another in any of the following 
ways: 


1. To increase the power of 
movement 

2. To increase the range of 
movement 

3. To guide the direction of 
movement 

4. To moderate the speed of 


movement, and to stop it at a cer- 
tain point. Here is where Pad- 
dock gets his power to propel his 
body forward,— perfect coordi- 
nated action of the muscles. 

Let us review the Hundred as it 
occurred, and place Paddock on 
his mark, or get him ready to start 
off on his record breaking journey. 
We notice that he spends consider- 
able time in digging his holes, be- 
ing very careful to have them in 
the right position, not too wide or 
too far apart, and above all not 
too shallow in depth to assure a 
sound footing and a good drive 
for his first stride. All these minor 
details mean much when a record 
is at stake. At the moment of 
“Set”, his body is well-balanced, 
with his weight resting principally 
on his forward leg; his trunk and 
head are in a straight line, his legs 
quite bent, his arms straight; we 
notice a little peculiarity about the 
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position of his hands,—his fingers 
spread and in front, his thumbs to 
the rear. But why the fingers to 
the front? The reason is that when 
one is set and waiting for the gun, 
one can lean well forward and still 
retain one’s ba'ance and_ besides 
one can bear down on the track 
with the fingers. One can with 
the pistol force the cinders behind 
one, so to speak, assisting one 
greatly in getting away quickly. 
After Paddock leaves his holes 
we notice that he is not in a hurry 
about straightening up, but when 
he does, he is in full stride with an 
almost perfect muscle action. We 
also notice that he is swinging his 
arms forward and not obliquely 
across the body; that in the back- 
ward swing the arms stop almost 
at the thighs; and that he has not 





out, he reminds one of a hurdler 
trying to reach the track quickly, 
as he comes down from the high 
hurdles. In the race shown in the 
illustration our University cham- 
pion and track captain, Morris 
Kirksey, is in the lead for the first 
fifty yards; at eighty yards they 
are abreast, when with a flying 
leap Paddock hurls himself at the 
tape with a kind of side move- 
ment, brought about by the even- 
ness of his seven-foot stride, which 
never seems to vary in rhythm. 
The calmness of Paddock’s fea- 
tures at the finish of a race denotes 
that he has mastered the art of cor- 
rect breathing during a race, which 
assists materially in keeping his 
body under control and preventing 
his muscles from tying up, for we 
well know that during great mus- 





This picture shows Paddock and Kirksey in a close finish. Note Paddock’s burst of speed at the finish. 


changed the position of the hands, 
that is, the back of the hands are 
still to the frout. The perfect co- 
ordination of the muscles at the 
hips is very noticeable—this gives 
a swing to his stride. There is very 
little lost motion with his legs be- 
tween strides; he reaches well out 
with each stride, extends his legs 
as the knee is raised, and reaching 


cular effort one is apt to hold his 
breath ; whenever one tries to com- 
pel any set of muscles to contract 
with their utmost strength, one is 
never able to direct all one’s nerve 
force into the muscles most needed 
at the time, and there is a scatter- 
ing of nerve impulse into muscles 
not involved in the movement and 


even into those that prevent it. 
(Continued on page 29) 








THE CRAWL STROKE 


E. J. MANLEY. 
Mr. Manley is now Director of Intramural Athletics and Coach of Swim- 


ming at the University of Illinots. 


He was formerly a member of the fa- 


mous Missouri Athletic Club Swimming Team, St. Louis, Missouri. At 
Illinois he has developed several champions and has developed one of the 


best intramural systems in 


INCE the 

adoption of 
the crawl stroke 
for speed swim- 
ming many ways 
have developed 
in which to adapt 
this stroke to 
various individu- 
als. The stroke 
originated in Australia. The orig- 
inal movements were as follows: 
the right arm was brought down 
as the left leg was raised and vice- 
versa. There are very few using 
the original stroke today. Most 
swimmers work legs and arms in- 
dependently. Each arm and _ leg 
movement, however, must be timed 
properly in order to get the proper 
co-ordination and rythm. The 
point of the crawl is to lessen the 
body resistance to the water, to 
keep it in constant motion and at 
the same time to keep the body 
near the surface of the water. 
There are different ways of swim- 
ming the crawl, the following be- 
ing the most common: the six beat 
leg crawl, the four beat, the single 





Illustration 1. 


I2 


American colleges—Epitor’s Norte. 


trudgeon crawl and the double 
trudgeon crawl. Every one of 


these different styles has been used 
with great success. It is up to the 
individual to try to perfect the 
style which works best for him. A 
beginner may learn the general 
principles of the crawl stroke 
movements and with practice and 
coaching he will gradually fall into 
the style best suited for him. 
LAND DRILL. 

This drill may be used in class 
formation as_ follows: Stand 
erect, place hands on hips, turn 
trunk left and right alternately. 
This exercise is used in order to 
cet a slight roll, which is necessary 
in using the arm movements. Next 
repeat with breathing exercises. 
In turning raise the shoulders. In 
the breathing exercise raise the 
head upward and slightly sideward 
to the left with the mouth open, 
(inhale through the mouth and ex- 
hale through the nose) and turn 
head back to the original position 
as the air oozes out. Next bend 
the trunk forward, hands on hips as 
starting position. On the count of 





Johnnie Weismueller illustrating the crawl stroke. 
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I, raise the elbow sideward and _ slightly bent to inside line of body. 
upward, keeping arm bent at the At count of 2 raise right arm side- 
elbow and hand cupped. On the ward and upward and thrust it for- 
count of 2, swing hand to hips ward. Simultaneously at the count 





Illustration 2. The right arm being thrust forward for the next stroke. 


again. Alternate left and right. of 2 the left arm is brought down 
On 4 bend trunk forward and add in the same manner as the right. 
breathing exercise. On 5 bend At the count of 1 again the right 
trunk forward, hands on knees as_ arm is brought down and the left 





Illustration 3. Ed Manley demonstrating the method of inhaling 
in the crawl stroke. 


starting position. Raise arms for- arm is lifted and thrust forward. 
ward—start the complete arm cir- This makes the complete arm 
cle or movements. At the count of movement. Keep repeating many 
1 bring right arm down with elbow (Continued on gabe 0) 
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WHAT THE JOURNAL STANDS FOR 


The Athletic Journal as the names indicates is a magazine devoted 
primarily to the field of athletics. It is published monthly and is read by 
the majority of the fifteen thousand school and college coaches. It is 
interested primarily in school and college amateur sports. It believes 
that corrective gymnastics and formal exercises such as setting-up drills 
are necessary and very much worthwhile, but it also believes that the 
American idea of competitive games is better than the German idea of 
formal gymnastics ; both should be included in a physical education curri- 
culum. 

The purpose of our competitive games is social, moral and physical 
in scope. They develop such social qualities as cooperation, loyalty, un- 
selfishness, modesty, the spirit of democracy and the desire to play the 
game according to the rules. They emphasize the value of clean living, 
stick-to-it-iveness, a fighting spirit and the necessity of doing one’s best 
under all conditions. They stress the importance of good health and 
strong bodies and make national heroes of such men as Ray Schalk, 
Charlie Paddock and Gordon Locke rather than Jessie James and Cole 
Younger. 

Physical education is a general term that includes all of the various 
activities such as inter-school and inter-collegiate athletics, intramural 
athletics, calisthenics, apparatus work, corrective gymnastics and swim- 
ming. An academic program composed exclusively of corrective exer- 
cises would be as inadequate as one which made provision for the teaching 
of nothing else but the Semitic languages. Some restrictions should be 
imposed and usually are imposed on the pupils in the schools and colleges 
as to the number of hours for which they may enroll. Likewise there 
should be restrictions which will place a limit on the number of games 
which may be played in a given sport and on the length of the playing 
season. The Journal believes that the principle of good sportsmanship 
applies to schools as well as to individuals. It is just as unfair for a school 
to seek an advantage through rule violation as it is for a sprinter to steal a 
start. The Journal further believes that honesty and fair dealing are no 
more inherent in men who teach Chemistry or English than in men who 
coach athletic teams and holds that if an athletic director can not be 
trusted to represent his department that the governing board is at fault 
in keeping such a man on the pay roll. 
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The physical education activities have a place in the pedagogical plan. 
These activities are not purely academic if academic means intellectualism. 
If the sole function of the school or college is to develop the intellectual 
powers of the pupils, then our educators mistake in teaching the school 
children the Pledge of Allegiance to the American Flag, in providing for 
military training, for inculcating in the lives of the pupils an appreciation 
for art or music, or for making possible religious instruction through the 
Y. M. C. A. or church foundations. 

The Journal holds that the greatest service that our school teachers 
and college professors can render is by training men and women for citi- 
zenship and that the coach has a wonderful opportunity to develop up- 
standing men of force and character. This does not mean that it is 
wrong for a teacher to insist that the class room work be well done or 
for a coach to demand that his athletes play the game as well as it is 
possible for them to play it. 





AMERICAN COACHES 


Athletic coaching as a profession was little dreamed of a quarter of 
a century ago. At that time the few college men who contracted to coach 
a school or college team did so for the love of the sport or as temporary 
employment. Today several thousand young men are in physical educa- 
tion work and further they have chosen this vocation for life. The medi- 
cal, law and other professions date back two thousand years or more; 
the athletic coaching profession is in its infancy. 

As the doctors and lawyers have written their codes of ethics and 
have developed professional standards and along with them a professional 
spirit so the coaches in our schools and colleges are working out their 
codes and are developing a professional spirit and understanding. The 
organization of the Track Coaches of America and the Association of 
Football Coaches, while limited in scope, are movements which will help 
to dignify the coaching profession. Further, the athletic men meet fre- 
quently in summer schools and at conventions where they become ac- 
quainted and learn to appreciate each other’s good qualities. 

The Journal presents in this issue the names and biographies of near- 
ly one hundred coaches who have contributed articles for this maga- 
zine. These men have made their contributions gratuitously, believing 
that a professional magazine for coaches is worth while. Their ideas 
and opinions thus expressed are of incalculable value in improving the 
technique in the coaching of our sports and in elevating the standards. 
Further, without doubt, the Journal is helping to make the coaches ac- 
quainted with each other. If this is done some additional progress has 
been made in furthering the esprit de corps among the coaches of the 
nation. 
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Dr. F. C. Allen 





Chas. W. Bachman 





J. M. Barry 





Elmer Berry 
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DR. F. C. ALLEN 


Director of Physical Education, University of 
Kansas. Graduate of Kansas where he played 
football, basketball and baseball. Coached at 
Missouri State Normal College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri, for seven’ years. In 1923 coached 
the team that won the basketball champion- 
ship of the Missouri Valley Conference. 


L. B. ALLISON 


Director of Physical Education, University of 
South Dakota. Graduated from Carleton Col- 
lege, where he played football, basketball and 
baseball; was Captain of the 88th Division 
Football Team in 1918; Head Coach of foot- 
ball and baseball University of Washington. 


CHARLES W. BACHMAN 


Football and Track Coach, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. Graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame; was All-Western Guard 
in 1916; played on Great Lakes team in 1918; 
coached at DePauw University 1917; Head 
Coach of football and track Northwestern 
University in 1919. 


A. M. BARRON, 


Director of Physical Educaticn, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College. Graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania State College, where he was a member 
of the football and track teams; in 1918 he 
coached the Camp Upton football team and at 
Michigan Agricultural College coached the 
football and track teams. 


J. M. BARRY 


Head Coach ef Basketball and Baseball, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin; Director of Physical Education 
Knox College 1917-1922. His team won the 
conference championship in basketball at 
Iowa in 1923. 


BRANCH BOCOCK 


Director of Athletics, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Graduate from Georgetown University, 
where he was a member of the football team 
and the crew; Head Coach University of 
Georgia ; Head Coach V. P. I. and Head Coach 
University of North Carolina. 


ELMER BERRY 


Associate Director, International Young Men’s 
Christian Association College. Graduate from 
University of Nebraska. Captain Nebraska 
Baseball team 1900-1901; played end Y. M. 
C. A. College 1901-1902; at present Head 
Coach Baseball and Football Y .M. C. A. Col- 
lege. Author of several books. 


JAMES G. BLISS 
Director of Physical Education and Saseball 
Coach, Miami University. Graduated from 
Ohio State University, where he played base- 
ball and basketball. Served as Captain of In- 
fantry in France; Director of Athletics Cen- 
tral High School, Akron, Ohio. 
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Geo. T. Bresnahan 
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GEORGE V. BLAKE 


Boxing Instructor, Los Angeles Athletic Club. 
Coached the army boxers for the Olympic 
games in Antwerp; served as boxing instruc- 
tor in the army camps during the war, and 
was chosen as special instructor by the Gen- 
eral Staff for the Infantry School of Arms. 


CAPTAIN JOHN R. BENDER 


Physical Director, Knoxville, Tennessee Schools 
and Playgrounds. Degrees: A.B., Nebraska; 
M.A., Washington State College; L.L.B., St. 
Louis; L.L.M., Tennessee. Coached South Da- 
kota Normal, Washington State College, Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, Haskell Indians, St. 
Louis University and the University of Ten- 
nessee. 


GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN 


Assistant Director and Track Coach, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Graduate from the University 
of Wisconsin, where he was on the track 
teams 1912-13-14. Head cross-country coach 
and assistant track coach University of Wis- 
consin for several years. 


CHESTER L. BREWER 


Professor of Physical Education, University 
of California. Graduated from University of 
Wisconsin, where he won letters in football, 
baseball and track. Director of Athletics 
Albion College, 1899-’02; Director of Athletics 
University of Missouri, 1910-1917; Director 
of Athletics Michigan Agricultural College, 
1919-1922. 


W. STERRY BROWN 


Swimming Coach, University of Michigan. 
Was pupil of and assistant to George H. Cor- 
son of the University of Toronto; assistant in 
swimming, University of Illinois, and Swim- 
ming Coach Washington University. 


IRA T. CARRITHERS 


Director of Athletics and Coach of Basketball 
and Baseball, Coe College. Graduated from 
the University of Illinois, where he won his 
letter in football, baseball and track; was Di- 
rector of Athletics at Alma College, 1908-1909 ; 
Director of Athletics, Knox College, 1910-1912 ; 
Freshman Coach, University of Illinois. 


GEORGE CLARK 


Head Football and Baseball Coach, University 
of Kansas. Graduated from the University of 
Illinois, where he played on two conference 
championship football teams and two cham- 
pionship baseball teams. Played on the army 
team that won the championship of the A. E. F. 


HARVEY W. COHN 
Track Coach, New Hampshire State College. 
Was a member of three Olympic teanis; he 
won the Military-Metropolitan, Canadian and 
National championships from the half-mile 
to the six-mile cross-country run. 
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F. B. CORBOY 

Director of Athletics, Elon College, North Car- 
olina. Graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh, where he played football; coached 
the P. R. R. apprentice team at Altoona; 
coached the 109th Infantry team in France, 
and the 11lth Ambulance Company at Camp 
Hancock. 








Ww. H. COWELL 
Director of Physical Education, New Hamp- 
shire State College. Graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, where he played foot- 





F. B. Corboy ball; also played at Illinois and Kansas; W. H. Cowell 
served as an officer in the army during the 
war. 


PAUL J. DAVIS 


Director of Physical Education, North Dakota 
University. Graduate of Dickenson College, 
where he played football. Coached football at 
Dickenson; football, baseball and basketball, 
Oklahoma A. & M.; Director of Athletics, 
North Dakota Aggies; Camp Athletic Director, 
Camp Taylor, 1918-19. 


MAJOR C. D. DALY 


Recently Retired as Head Coacn of the Army 
Football Team. Graduated from Harvard, 
where for two years he was all-American 
Paul J. Davis Quarterback and later in 1901, when a cadet 
at West Point, assisted Haughton, 1908-09-12 ; 
coached at West Point, 1913-16; and again 
1919-23. 








F. E. DENNIE 

Director of Physical Education, Rolla School 
of Mines. Graduated from Brown University ; 
was all-American selection in football in 1908 
and in baseball in 1909; won letters in foot- 
ball, baseball and track; Director of Athletics, 
St. Louis University; Assistant Coach, 89th 
Division football team. 


M. L. EBY 
Head Coach of Football, Coe College. Grad- 
uated from the University of Iowa, where he 
played on a team that won the conference 








F. E. Dennie championship; was line coach at Iowa, 1909-13 ; M. L. Eby 
at Coe his teams have won 44 out of 59 games 
played. 1M ALL Wi 


A. A. EUSTIS 
Director of Athletics. Washington State Nor- 
mal School, Cheney, Washington. In 1921 and 
1922 his teams won the minor college cham- 
pionship of the state. In 1922 he won eight- 
een out of the twenty-two games played. He 
formerly coached Pullman High School. 














DANA M. EVANS 


Director of Physical Education, Northwestern 
University. Played football and baseball at 
Boston University; Director of Athletics, Den- 
ver Athletic Club; Director of Athletics, Beloit 
College; Basketball and Track Coach, Univer- 
A. A. Eustis sity of Indiana. Dana M. Evans 
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STEPHEN J. FARRELL 
Track Coach, University of Michigan. Win- 
ner for two years of the Sheffield and Man- 
chester handicaps; holds records of 10 sec. in 
100-yard dash, 48 sec. in the 440, 1:58 in the 
880. Has coached at Maine, Yale, Ohio State 
and Michigan. 


ROBERT FLETCHER 
Director of Athletics, Findlay, Ohio. Gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois, where for 
three years he played quarterback on the foot- 
ball teams. For two years he has coached 
the Findlay football, basketball and baseball 
teams. 


RAY L. FISHER 


Baseball Coach, University of Michigan. 
Graduated from Middlebury College, where he 
was an all around athlete and varsity pitcher. 
From 1909 until he entered the service in 
1918, he pitched for the New York Americans. 
After his discharge, he pitched for the Cin- 
cinnati Reds. Won Conference’ Baseball 
championship in 1923. 


FRANK FOGARTY 


Ground-keeper of Running Tracks and Tennis 
Courts, University of Illinois. Mr. Fogarty 
has the reputation of always having the in- 
door track in the armory in splendid condi- 
tion for the Illinois Indoor Relays. His out- 
door cinder track is also one of the fastest 
in the country. 


RALPH GLAZE 


Director of Athletics, Lake Forest University. 
Graduated from Dartmouth, where he played 
football, basketball and baseball. Chosen on 
all-Dartmouth team in football and All-Amer- 
ican. Pitched for Boston National League. 
Coached Southern California, Drake and Gree- 
ly, Colorado. 


HARRY GILL 


Track Coach, University of Illinois. Winner 
of both amateur and professional All-Around 
Championship of America; has coached at the 
University of Iowa, Beloit College and the 
University of Illinois. At Illinois he has won 
85. per cent of his conference dual meets. 


R. E. HABERMAN 


Professor of Physical Education and Baseball 
Coach, Knox College. Graduated from Spring- 
field College; served in the Navy during the 
war; Director of Athletics and Football Coach 
New York Military Academy; Director of 
Athletics and Coach of Football, Basketball 
Carroll College. 


GEORGE H. HUFF 
Director of Physical Training, University of 
Illinois. Graduated from the University of 
Illinois, where he won letters in baseball, foot- 
ball and track. Attended Dartmouth College, 
where he played football and baseball. Coached 
Illinois teams for twenty-four years. 
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PAUL PREHN 


Wrestling Coach, University of Illinois. Win- 
ner of the middleweight wrestling champion- 
ship of the armies of the world in the Inter- 
Allied Meet in the Pershing Stadium in Paris 
in 1919. 











Eldon I. Jenne in action 











AUBREY DEVINE 


Assistant Football Coach, University of Iowa. 
Graduated from the University of Iowa where 
he won his letter in football, basketball and 
track. In 1921 Iowa won the Western Con- 
ference Championship and Devine was chosen 
as All-American quarterback. 











JOHN P. NICHOLSON 


Director of Athletics, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tennessee. Graduated from 
University of Missouri, where he was a bril- 
liant performer in track and field competition. 
Ran the hurdles on the American team in the 
Olympic Games at Stockholm. 
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oO. H. VOGEL 
Athletic Coaching School, University of Illi- 
nois. Graduated from the University of Illi- 
nois, where he won his letter in baseball, bas- 
ketball and football. In 1922 he was chosen 
for the All-American College Baseball Team. 




















Jcehn S. Prescott 








RAY SMITH 


Boxing Instructor, Fort Worth, Texas. Lieu- 
tenant of Infantry in U. S. Army; Boxing 
Instructor Physical and Bayonet School, Camp 
Pike, Arkansas; Boxing Instructor Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


JOHN S. PRESCOTT 
Director of Athletics, Fort Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida. Graduated from the University of Illi- 
nois, where he was a member of the track 
teams for three years. His events were the 
dashes, relays and low hurdles. 








Aubrey Devin: Forward Passi ng 
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H. J. HUFF 


Director of Athletics, Grinnell College. Grad- 
uated from Grinnell College, where he won the 
100-yard dash in the State Meet, Central A. 
A. U., National A. A. U. and Special Invita- 
tion in 1907, and the 220-yard dash in state 
meets 1905, ’07, ’08, the conference 1907 and 
’08, and the National A. A. U. in 1907. 


ELDON I. JENNE 


Assistant Coach, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington. Member of Olympic 
team in 1920; member of the all-American 
College track team in 1921 and holds the Pa- 
cific Northwest Conference record in the vault 
at 13 feet 1 inch. 


RALPH JONES 


Director of Athletics, Lake Forest Academy. 
Coached at Wabash College, Purdue Univer- 
sity, and the University of Illinois. For three 
years has coachel the football, basketball and 
baseball teams at Lake Forest Academy with 
marked success. 


T. E. JONES 


Director of Athletics, University of Wisconsin. 
Graduated from Iowa State Teachers’ College 
and Springfield College. Coached Madison 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin; coached 
track at the University of Missouri and 
coached track at the University of Wisconsin. 


RALPH G. LEONARD 


Athletic C:ach, Polytechnic Preparatory Coun- 
try Day School, Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, New 
York. Graduated from Springfield College; 
served as First Lieutenant in the U. S. Army; 
now coaches the wrestling, soccer-football and 
lacrosse teams at the Polytechnic Preparatory 
Country Day School. 


SAMUEL A. LEVY 


Athletic Coaching School, University of IIli- 
nois. Graduated from the College of Educa- 
tion, Universitiy of Illinois, where he majored 
in athletic coaching. Won the scholarship prize 
offered men in the coaching school for two 
years. 


FRED W. LUEHRING 


Director of Physical Education, University of 
Minnesota. Graduated from Northwestern Col- 
lege and received master’s degree from Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Competed in football, basket- 
ball, track and water polo; Director of Ath- 
letics Ripon College; Associate Director and 
Basketball Coach, Princeton; Director of Ath- 
letics, Nebraska. 


CARL L. LUNDGREN 
Baseball Coach, University of Illinois. Grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois, where 
he played baseball and football; pitched for 
Chicago Cubs seven years; coached Princeon 
and Michigan baseball teams. Has won Con- 
ference championship last five years. 
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CAPTAIN HARRY W. MALONEY 


Coach Rugby and Soccer Football, Boxing, 
Fencing and Track, Stanford University. 
Coach and Trainer American Track and Field 
Team Inter-Allied Games; Trainer and Rugby 
Commissioner American Olympic team, Olym- 
pic games, 1920; Captain U. S. Cavalry, 1917, 
Division Athletic Director 8th Division, 1918. 


E. J. MANLEY 


Director of Intramural Athletics and Coach of 
Swimming, University of Illinois. Member of 
famous Missouri Athletic Club Swimming 
team, St. Louis, Missouri. At Illinois he has 
developed several champions and has developed 
one of the best intramural systems in Amer- 
ican colleges. 


E. J. MATHER 


Basketball Coach, University of Michigan, 
Graduated from Lake Forest University, where 
for four years he was a member of the foot- 
ball, baseball and basketball teams; coached 
Kalamazoo College; at Michigan his basket- 
ball team in three years tied for first, was 
runner-up and tied for second. 


CHARLES W. MAYSER 


Director of Physical Education, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Athletic Director and 
Football Coach at Williston, Newark Acad- 
emy, Tome, Franklin and Marshall, and Ames. 
At Ames he has also coached wrestling and is 
a member of the N. C. A. A. Wrestling Rules 
Committee. 


JOHN F. MAULBETSCH 


Football Coach, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. Graduated from the 
University of Michigan, was _ all-American 
halfback, 1914-16. Coached Phillips University, 
1917-19-20, and Naval Aviation, 1919. 


DR. W. E. MEANWELL 


Medical Supervisor and Basketball Coach, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Graduated from Col- 
lege of Medicine, University of Maryland. 
Captain of baseball and basketball teams, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Athletic Club; Basketball Coach, 
Wisconsin, 1911-17; Director of Physical Edu- 
eation, University of Missouri; Captain in 
Medical Corps U. S. Army. 


RALPH N. McCORD 


District Manager, National Life Insurance 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. Graduated 
from University of Illinois, where he com- 
peted in track athletics; served seventeen 
months in France as Captain of Infantry. 
Since his discharge officiates in 75 to 100 
basketball games and a number of football 
games each season. 


FRANK G. McCORMICK 


Director of Athletics, New Columbus College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Graduated from 
the University of South Dakota, where he 
played football, basketball and baseball. Com- 
missioned First Lieutenant of Infantry and 
served with 88th Division in France. Coached 
at University of South Dakota and taught in 
the University of Illinois coaching school. 
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L. L. MENDENHALL 


Director of Athletics, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Graduated from 
University of Iowa, where he was a member 
of the football, track and wrestling teams; 
also was a member of the Drake football and 
track teams and played halfback on the Great 
Lakes team, 1918, coached Boone, Iowa, and 
Carleton College. 


, 


T. NELSON METCALF 


Professor of Physical Education and Track 
Coach, University of Minnesota. Graduated 
from Oberlin College, where he was a member 
of the football, track and basketball teams ; 
Football and Track Coach, Oberlin, 1912-14; 
Football Coach, Columbia, 1917-18; Director of 
Athletics, Oberlin, 1918-20. 


E. D. MITCHELL 


Director of Intramural Athletics and Assistant 
Professor of Hygiene and Public Health, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Graduated from Mich- 
igan in 1912, and received master’s degree 
from Michigan in 1919; Baseball Captain in 
1912; coached Union High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and Michigan State Nor- 
mal School Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


CAPTAIN R. F. NELLIGAN 


Associate Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, Amherst College. Became a mem- 
ber of the Cornell University faculty in 1887 
as instructor in gymnastics and athletics; 
went to Amherst in 1892 and has been em- 
ployed there ever since with exception of two 
years spent in the service, from 1917-1919. 


HAROLD G. OLSEN 


Basketball Coach, Ohio State University. 
Graduated from the University of Wisconsin, 
where he played on the football and basket- 
ball teams. Coached Ripon College for four 
years, where his basketball teams won the 
Little Five championship three times. 


Cc. L. PARSONS 


Sporting Editor of the Denver Post. Gradu- 
ated from the University of Iowa, where he 
won nine letters in football, basketball and 
track. Coached at Trinity College, Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Colorado Mines. Commissioned 
First Lieutenant of Engineers and _ served 
overseas. 


GEORGE H. PRITCHARD 


Director of Athletics, Drury College, Spring- 
field, Missouri. Graduated from Ohio North- 
ern University, where he played quarterback 
and end. He has coached for fourteen years 
in a number of colleges with marked success. 


PAUL RHOTON 


Graduate Student Pennsylvania State College. 
Graduated from Georgetown College (Ken- 
tucky), where he played football, basketball 
and baseball for three years. High School Di- 
rector of Athletics and Coach, 1915-20; Direc- 
tor of Physical Education, 1920. 
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A. J. ROBERTSON 


Director of Athletics, Bradley Institute. Grad- 
uated from the University of Montana; com- 
peted in all major sports at Carleton College 
and Montana; coached Kentucky Wesleyan, 
Georgetown College and Kansas State Nor- 
mal, Fort Hays, Kansas. 


K. K. ROCKNE 

Director of Athletics, Notre Dame, University. 
Graduated from the University of Notre Dame, 
where he was a member of the football and 
track teams for three years; was on all-Amer- 
ican football team in 1913, and has a record 
of 12 feet 6 inches in the pole vault; has been 
head coach at Notre Dame for five years. 


Cc. J. ROTHGEB 


End Coach, University of Illinois. Graduated 

from the University of Illinois, where he was 

on the football, baseball and track teams for 

three years; was on all-American football team 

two years; coached Colorado Agricultural Col- 

lege, Colorado College, and the line at Texas 
. &M. 


PAUL J. SCHISSLER 
Director of Athletics, Lombard College. Grad- 
uated from University of Nebraska; was a 
three sport man at U. S. Naval Academy, 
Hastings College and Nebraska; coached St. 
Viator, Doane College, Hastings High School 
and the University of Nebraska. 


K. A. SCHLADEMAN 
Track Coach and Assistant Football Coach, 
University of Kansas. Graduated from De 
Pauw University, where he won his letter in 
football, baseball and track; has coached at 
Missouri Wesleyan College, Baker University 
and Kansas. 


A. G. SCHULTZ 

Director of Athletics, Detroit University. 
Graduated from the University of Michigan; 
was chosen all-American center for the All- 
Time All-American football team when at 
Michigan; has coached at Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Kansas State Agricultural College and 
Tulane. 


ANDREW L. SMITH 


Head Football Coach, University of California. 
Graduated from University of Pennsylvania, 
where he was twice chosen for the all-Amer- 
ican football team; coached the freshmen at 
Pennsylvania, 1905-06; Assistant Coach, 1907- 
08; Head Coach, 1909-12; Head Coach, Purdue, 
1913-15; Head Coach, California, 1916-23. 


W. H. SPAULDING 

Head Football Coach, University of Minnesota. 
Graduated from Wabash College, where he 
competed in football and track; also com- 
peted in four sports at Lawrence University; 
Director of Athletics and Head Coach of Foot- 
ball, Basketball and Baseball, Western State 
Normal, Michigan. 
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H. J. STEGEMAN 


Director of Athletics, University of Georgia. 
Graduated from the University of Chicago, 
where he won his letter in football, basketball 
and track. Coached at Beloit College, Mon- 
mouth College and University of Georgia; 
Army Y. M. C. A. Physica! Director for 
eighteen months. 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


Assistant Professor of Orthopedics and Phys- 
ical Diagnosis, University of Illinois. Gradu- 
ated from Springfield College; did graduate 
work at Clark University; Physical Director 
Brookline High School; Physical Director in 
A. E. F.; Director of Exercise Department of 
Caines College of Physical Culture, Boston. 


SEWARD STALEY 

Director of Required Physical Training, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Graduate of Springfield 
College; Master of Arts Clark University; 
served as Lieutenant of Infantry during the 
war, and after the armistice was attached to 
the Physical Department of the War Plans 
Division, Washington, D.C. 


DOUGLAS STEWART 


Head Ceach of Soccer, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Secretary of the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association Committee on Soccer 
Football. He has played with some of the 
best amateur soccer teams in England, Scot- 
land, Canada and the United States. 


H. M. WEBB 

Boxing Coach United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis. Boxing Instructor of the Ameri- 
ean Expeditionary Forces in France. Coach 
of the United States Army team, which won 
the Inter-Allied boxing championship in the 
Pershing Stadium in 1919; coach U. S. Olympic 
team, 1920. 


CHARLES L. WEBER 


Graduate Student in Physical Education, Co- 
lumbia University. Graduated from Colgate 
University, where he played on the football 
team for four years. Captain of Pelham Bay 
Naval Station team. Line coach at Colgate 
and Assistant Director University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


DR. GARFIELD W. WEEDE 


Director of Physical Education, Pittsburg, Nor- 
mal, Kansas. Graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he played football for 
three years; has coached for eighteen years 
at Sterling College, Washburn, Camp Funston 
and Pittsburg Normal, Kansas. 


MAJOR J. L. WIER 
Commandant St. John’s School, Salina, Kan- 
sas. Graduated from the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., where he played 
guard on the football team for three years; 
served as Major of Infantry in France. 
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K. L. WILSON 


Director of Physical Education, Drake Uni- 
versity. Graduated from the University of 
Illinois, where he was a member of the basket- 
ball and track teams for three years; was a 
member of the American team in Olympic 
games at Antwerp. 





A. B. WIMBERLY 


Director of Physical Education, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University. Graduated from Washing- 
ton and Jefferson University, where he played 
center, tackle and guard for three years; 
coached for two years at Westminster College “ 
and at Illinois Wesleyan for two years. A. B. Wimberly 
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FRANK J. WINTERS 


Director of Physical Education, Oak Park 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois. Graduate of 
Springfield College, has coached in Rockford, 
Illinois, High School, the University of IIli- 
nois, and Oak Park. In 1923 his track team 
won the Illinois Interscholastic Track Meet. 


FIELDING H. YOST 
Director of Athletics, University of Michigan. 
Attended Lafayette, where he played football. 
Has coached Ohio, Wesleyan, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Stanford and Michigan. He has coached 
the Michigan football teams since 1901. 
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EDWIN H. WOOD 


Swimming Coach, Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. Served three years in 
the navy, being discharged in 1911. Served again during the war. Has coached swimming at 
Western State Normal, Michigan, Mercersburg Academy, Gulf Coast Military Academy and 
Lewis and Clark High School. 


Cc. A. WEST 


Director of Athletics, State College, Brookings, S. Dak. Graduated from Coe College, where he 
competed in football, basketball and track. Member of Chicago Athletic Club Track Team. 
Coached Mason City High School, Mason City, Iowa. 
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C. P. Parker 


Cc. P. PARKER 


Instructor in Athletics and Assistant in Gym- 
nasium, Phillips Exeter Academy. Graduated 
from Dubuque University, where he competed 
in four major _ sports. Played professional 
baseball with St. Louis and Chicago Ameri- 
cans. 


G. S. LOWMAN 


Director of Gymnasium and of Professional 
Courses, Baseball Coach and Assistant Football 
Coach, University of Wisconsin. Graduated 
from Iowa State Normal and Springfield Col- 
lege. Played football, baseball and basketball. 
Coached Warrensburg Normal, Missouri, Ala- 
G. S. Lowman bama, Kansas Agricultural College, and In- 
diana. 





LIEUT. ELMER Q. OLIPHANT 
Director of Physical Training and Athletics, Union College. Graduated from Purdue and the 
United States Military Academy. Won letters in four major sports in each institution. Was 
chosen on All-American football, basketball and baseball teams. 
L. V. BORLESKE 
Director of Athletics, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington. Graduated from Whitman, 
where he played football, baseball and basketball. Served as Lieutenant of Infantry in World 
War. Played on Camp Pike football team. 
F. J. O’NEIL 
Attorney, New York City. Graduated from an Eastern University and has coached for a num- 
ber of years. Among the University football teams, which he has coached are Syracuse and 
Columbia. 
E. A. COREY 
Hilo, Hawaii. Mr. Corey organized the Nomad Hiking Club in Oakland, California. Later he 
was Director of Amateur Athletics stationed in Hilo, Hawaii. 
J. M. MAC KENDRICK 
Formerly Assistant Y. M. C. A. Director, University of Illinois. Played soccer both in England 
and Canada. Served with the Canadian troops in the World War. Coached the Illinois soccer 
team 1919. 
: GEORGE ORTON 
Director of. Pennsylvania Relays. Graduated from University of Toronto, where he was a 
member of the track and soccer teams. He was a champion distance runner and has coached 
track and soccer at different times at the University of Pennsylvania. 
GENERAL PALMER PIERCE 
President of the National Collegiate Athletic Association. General Pierce graduated from the 
United States Military Academy. Served in France in World War. Helped organize the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association and has served as President from the beginning. 
M. J. DONAHUE 
Director of Athletics and Football Coach, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Donahue has 
just signed a five-year contract with the University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. He 
was Director and Coach at Auburn for a number of years. 
DR. P. E. BELTING 
Professor College of Education, University of Illinois. Graduated from University of Illinois, 
where he played football. Has coached in several high schools, at the University of Illinois, 
and assisted in games at the Horace Mann School. 
HARRY HILLMAN 
Track Coach, Dartmouth College. Mr. Hillman is President of the Track Coaches’ Association 
of America. He has had a successful coaching career, but is best known for his work at 
Dartmouth. 
ART SMITH 
Track Coach, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Has coached Buffalo High School, Willistow 
Academy, University of Maine, Colby College, Tufts and the Michigan Agricultural College. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF PADDOCK’S 
SPRINTING ABILITY 
(Continued from page 11) 

This is the main cause of tying up 
as we term it in athletics, and ac- 
counts also for what is known as 
rolling of one’s body when nearing 
the finish line. This is why ath- 
letic coaches pay such close atten- 
tion to form, so that one may get 
the maximum of work out of the 
muscles to correspond with the 

nerve force put into them. 

Paddock and Kirksey have op- 
posed one another on about fifteen 
different occasions, and the former 
has beaten Kirksey on each occa- 
sion by a margin of inches, some- 
times so close have been these two 
speed marvels at the tape that the 
Judges have had difficulty in de- 
ciding the winner. 

In the two-twenty Paddock has 
not even a close rival, for here 
again he demonstrates a wonderful 
coordination of muscles, each set 
of which seems to respond at will. 
Especially is this true when a final 
effort is demanded. The relaxa- 
tion of Paddock’s features, as al- 
ready stated, at the end of a race 
denotes fully the unusual control 
of the body when under way. 

Most short runners carry their 
arms during a race obliquely across 
the body. On the other hand, a 
tall runner carries his arms more 
with a backward and forward mo- 
tion. A short runner usually has 
more control over his muscles, and 
it is very noticeable that he works 
from the hips, which tends to 
lengthen his stride without inter- 
fering with his balance. Paddock’s 
unusually long muscles from the 
hips down allow him freedom of 
action both from the hips and the 
legs proper, combining the action 
both of the tall and short runner. 
Paddock’s arm action is a natural 
movement for a man of his build, 
and adds much to his powerful leg 
drive. Paddock’s present form, 
then, is one under which he can 
achieve the best results. To sum 
up, one would say that the secret 





GOLD MEDAL 
WINNERS 


Western 
Conference Meet 











(Obverse) 





(Reverse) 


AN established medal justifyin~ its selec- 
tion by the officers and the enthusiasm 
of its recipients: 

The following winners of first places in 
the IntercollepZiate Conference Meet at 
Ann Arbor June 2nd are wearers of the 
gold medal above: 

L. G. Wittman, Michigan, 100 yard dash. 

M. E. Hall, Illinois, 1 mile run. 

P. C. Sweet, Illinois, 440 yard dash. 

E. C. Wilson, lowa, 220 yard dash. 

C. R. Brookins, Iowa, 220 yard hurdles. 

L. Vallely, Wisconsin, one-half mile run. 

E. R. Isbell, Michigan, 2 mile run. 

D. G. Brownell, Illinois, pole vault. 

D. Hubbard, Michigan, running broad 
jump. 

J. K. Brooker, Michigan, discus throw. 

R. W.Smith, Michigan, running high jump. 

W. J. Van Orden, Michigan, shot put. 

M. S. Angier, Illinois, javelin throw. 

H. M. Hindes, Michigan, hammer throw. 

J. C. Smuts, D. E. Carter, P. C. Sweet, 
H. M. Fitch, Illinois, relay team. 


MEDALLIC ART CO. 
137 East 29th Street - - New York 
CSTR me 
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of Paddock’s success lies chiefly in 
his long, even, and powerful stride, 
perfect co-ordination of muscle 
action with powerful arm motion 
which assists materially in bringing 
his legs forward, correct method 
of breathing when in action, cou- 
pled with a reserve force for final 
effort. 

The question is often asked here 
at Stanford by the many admirers 
of our own champion Morris Kirk- 
sey: will he eventually beat Pad- 
dock in the hundred? The writer 
for one feels that such an oppor- 
tunity is ahead of Kirksey during 
the Olympic Games to be held in 
Paris in 1924. Such, however, 
will require special preparation on 
the part of Kirksey, who, by his 
performance in New Zealand dur- 
ing the early Spring this year when 
he ran the 100 yards in 9 4-5 sec- 
onds, denotes that he is not slow- 
ing up any. In this same meet, 
held under the auspices of the New 
Zealand Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Kirksey ran the 220 in 
21 3-5 seconds against a stiff cross 


breeze (as quoted from the New 
Zealand papers). Both races were 
timed by no less than eight ex- 
perienced timers. I say “experi- 
enced” for certain sportsmen in 
that country make a business of 
timing, and when they give a man 
credit for ten flat, one may rest 
assured that the runner earned it. 

Paddock, to the writer’s know- 
ledge, has never pulled a muscle. 
Kirksey, on the other hand, has. 
Anyone with short, thick muscles 
is more susceptible to muscle strain 
than, say, a man of Paddock’s 
build. 

Light exercises, with plenty of 
massage such as kneading and 
stretching of the leg muscles, 
plenty of practice starts and a trial 
run once a week, starting from 
the hundred mark and running 
through at top speed beyond the 
finishing post, putting the final ef- 
fort into the last twenty-five yards, 
for it is here that Kirksey seems to 
have trouble, will give him a suf- 
ficient reserve force to carry him 
through under control. 
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The Newest 
Ideas 
in 
Foot Ball 
Equipment 


Write for Fall Catalogue 


Stall & Dean 


2339 Logan Blvd. 
Chicago, - Ill. 
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Circle A Portable Bleachers 


are quickly erected or knocked down, and conveniently stored, and at the 
same time are as staunch and sound as permanent wood bleachers of the best 
construction. 


In Circle A Bleachers you have the benefit of the experience of engin- 
eers who have devoted long study to seating problems, which means that in 
all respects the bleachers are scientifically correct. 


Some of the Circle A Features 
Safety Couplings prevent stringers from slipping and also from 
splitting at ends. 


Safety Horse Locks prevent horses {from slipping at the bottom; 
cleats hold them at top. 


~~ End Plates on seatboards and foot boards prevent splitting of 
wood. 


Steel Rods brace horses at top and middle. 


Circle A Steel Bleachers 


For permanent installation, have been designed by us in cooperation with a 
leading bridge plant. Braced steel bents are anchored on concrete piers. No 
hoisting machinery is needed to erect them. Two-piece seatboards make for 
seating comfort. Circle A Steel Bleachers are 


Built Like a Bridge—Comfortable as a Chair 


Write us for circular matter giving full details, dimensions, types of sec- 


tions, etc., of Circle A Wood Bleachers or Steel Bleachers. 


CircLE A Propucts CorPorRATION 


702 NEIL STREET, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
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THE CRAWL STROKE 
(Continued from page 13) 
times and add breathing at the 
count of 2 or as the left arm-is 
lifted. 
In practicing the leg movement 


fore the arm has reached its full 
length. 

Push off from side or from a 
dive face downward with arms and 
legs extended and get about four 
to six leg beats. 





Illustration 4. The air is expelled when the nose is below the 
surface of the water. 


sit on a chair and execute an up 
and down threshing movement 
with legs extended and toes point- 
ed and turned slightly upward. 
IN THE WATER. 

The body is kept as close to the 


Leg Movement. 

Legs should be extended, toes 
pointed and turned slightly inward, 
legs about a foot apart from knees 
down (do not hold legs rigid). 
The legs are then worked alter- 





Illustration 5. 


surface as possible with the head 
in position to allow the water to 
strike just above the eyes. The 
average swimmer should take a 
long arm stroke. In the over arm 
movement it is well to slide the 
hand in the water just a little be- 


Johnnie Weismueller showing the finish of a cycle of 
movements in the crawl. 


nately up and down with the knees 
bent slightly. 
Arm Movement. 

To illustrate, assume that breath- 
ing is on the left side. The left 
arm is brought down through the 
water on the inside line of the body 
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to the thigh with the elbow bent 
(illustrations 1 and 2). A slight 
body roll is then made to the left 
to enable the swimmer to lift his 
right arm from the water. The 
arm is lifted with the elbow lead- 
ing or arm bent at elbow with hand 
cupped and then thrust forward in 
the water (See [Illustration 2). 
Simultaneously as the right arm is 
lifted the left arm is brought down 
through the water in the same man- 
ner as the right. As the left arm 
is being lifted from the water the 
head is turned slightly sideward to 
the left with the mouth open and 
air is inhaled. (See Illustration 
3). At this time the right arm is 
brought through the water. As 
the left is thrust forward into the 
water the head is turned forward 
and the air is expelled partly 
through the mouth and nose under 
the water (See Illustration 4). The 
left arm is again brought down 
through the water, finishing as in 
Illustration 5. These movements 
are executed continuously, making 
a complete cycle. 


Combining the Arms and Legs. 


In combining the arm and leg 
movements keep the legs moving 
continuously up and down with a 
threshing movement attempting to 
get four to six beats with com- 
plete arm circles. With practice 
you will finally get the co-ordina- 
tion. 


Other Leg Movements. Trudgeon, 
Crawl. 

Spread legs with the toes point- 
ed sideward; use half scissors 
about a foot and half; snap them 
towards each other until within a 
foot apart, then get three up and 
down movements, making four 
beats. 


Double Trudgeon Crawl. 


Use the scissor kick on each side 
and make decided up and down 
movements, making six beats to 
the arms. Practice arm movements 
in the water. 
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Athletic 
Activities 


revive with the advent of 
warm weather and bring 
to the attention of the 
athletic director great in- 
crease in the number of 
cases of sprains, strains, 
bruises, wounds and other 
minor injuries. 


Yn lphlegis line 





is a safe convenient anti- 
septic application with 
strong antiphlogistic ac- 
tion. The alert coach will 
recommend Antiphlogis- 
tine applied hot and thick 
in all athletic injuries. 


The 
DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO 


20 Grand Street 
NEW YORK CITY 














BUNTING 


CAPT. JOHN R. BENDER. 


This article on bunting is a continuation of the article on batting by Capt. 
Bender, which appeared in the May Journal.—Epitor’s Note. 


s FN recent years 

in league base- 
ball there has 
been a_ tendency 
to neglect the 
bunt, as itis 
claimed that the 
hit and run play 
will work more 
often to the ad- 
vantage of the team at bat than 
the bunt. It is doubtful whether 
this can be proved by actual sta- 
tistics. For my part I am convinc- 
ed that the bunt will always re- 
main a valuable asset to the team 
at bat, as the bunting attack is dis- 
concerting to the team on the de- 
fense and often disorganizes the 
team in the field. Further, since 
many brilliant pitchers cannot field 
bunts, a team with men who can 
“lay them down” will often unset- 
tle a good pitcher. This also ap- 
plies to the entire infield, as a bunt- 
ing game calls for additional alert- 
ness, nervous force and energy on 
the part of the men of the first 
line of defense and this is a psycho- 
logical factor well worth consider- 
ing, especially in college baseball. 

In the article on batting it was 
suggested that the batter must have 
courage, a good stance, a good eye, 
co-ordination and a level bat push, 
which is correlative with the follow 
through. These same qualities are 
likewise necessary in bunting. 
First as regards courage, this not 
only means that the batter must 
be willing to stand his ground 
without fear of being hit, but 
further. he must have the right 
mental attitude toward the bunt 
and this means that he must have 
confidence that he can bunt when 
he wants to. If a player thinks 
that he cannot bunt, quite naturally 
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he will not be able to do so with 
any degree of success. Second, as 
regards the position at the bat, the 
player must be taught to take an 
easy stance with his feet flat on 
the ground and well anchored. If 
the ball comes over the place high 
he must raise his shoulders and get 
his arms well away from his body. 
In this connection a man should 
never bunt a bad ball but should 
make the pitcher place the ball 
where he, the batter, wants it and 
where he can bunt it most suc- 
cessfully. It is hard to bunt a high 
ball or a low pitched ball. The 
waist ball is the easiest one to bunt. 
In fact an experienced bunter 
should be able to push a ball that 
comes to him waist high to any 
place in the diamond with a great 
degree of certainty and accuracy. 
If the pitcher knows that the bat- 
ter is planning to bunt, he will 
probably try to make the latter 
bunt a high ball or a bad ball. If 
the batter can “play the string” 
under these circumstances he has a 
good chance to get a base on balls. 

To make a perfect bunt the bat 
must meet the ball, for if the ball 
meets the bat this means that the 
batter loses the advantage and it 
will be difficult to direct and con- 
trol the ball. The bat should al- 
ways be level with the ground in 
bunting. If the ball it pitched low 
then the batter must bend his knees 
and lower the body so as to permit 
the batter to push out a level bunt. 
There are some who believe that 
to bunt one should let the ball meet 
the bat just as the bat is slightly 
withdrawn. This is hard to accom- 
plish and fewer good bunts are 
made this way than by the method 
previously discussed of meeting the 
ball with the bat. The push bunt 
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is easily learned and then besides 
there is some advantage in having 


ers the real value and the great 
possibilities of bunting it is well to 


the man at the bat in an aggressive diagram the various bunting zones. 
attitude of mind rather than in a Bunt directly toward the pitcher, 
defensive state of mind. Further, between the pitcher and the first 
when a batter completes a push baseman, between the pitcher and 
bunt his movements are toward third baseman, along the first base 
first base, while when he uses the line, and along the third base line, 
other method he is moving the as follows: 
other way. The bunter, however, 
may overdo this and start to run 
before he bunts. He should re- 
member that he should bunt first 
and run afterward. 

The bat should be held a few 
inches from the end in a loose grip. 

A right handed batter slides his 
right hand along to about the mid- 
dle of the bat and raises his left 
hand slightly in order to create a 
perfect balance. The thumb and 
the two first fingers of the right 
hand partly encircle the large part 
of the bat. 

Bunting Zones 
In order to visualize to the play- 


Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 


FOOT BALL PANTS 


Salient Points in Regard to No. PCS 
Foot Ball Pants 
. Sectional covered fibre kidney protector. 
. Fly front. 
. Adjustable body and buckle fastener. 
. Tunnel belt loops. 
. Covered fibre spine pads. 
. White hip pads. 
. Reinforced leather seat and crotch. 
. White felt pad. 
. Adjustable molded thigh guard; or, sec- 
tional fibre thigh juard. 
10. Felled seams. 
11. Tape seams. 
12. Adjustable elastic around le}. 
13. Molded leather felt covered knee pads. 
14, Elastic bottoms. 
15. Eyeleted leather piece for adjusting, thigh 
No. PCS guards. 
WRIGHT & DITSON-VICTOR CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Wright & Ditson Wright & Ditson of Canada, Ltd. 
Boston, Cambridge, Worcester oronto, Can. 
Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver,Colo. 
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Attend the Olympic Games 
and Tour Europe 


Preparations are being 
made, whereby a select 
group of athletic coaches, 
who are interested in see- 
ing the Olympic Games 
in 1924 and in studying 
athletic conditions in Eu- 
rope, may travel ina party. 
If interested, apply for 
information to 


Service Department 
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Attention! 


ATHLETIC TRAINERS 
and COACHES 


We have everything you need 
in your Training Room. A 
complete trainer's first aid kit 
for field use. Write for price 
list and catalogue. 


All Text Books by U. of I. 
Coaching Staff. 


Bullock Bros. 


Athletic Team Supply Co. 


34 Chester St. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
D. M. BULLOCK R. W. BULLOCK 
Trainer U. of I. R. Ph. 











BEST RECORDS BY AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGE MEN. 


100-YARD DasH—g 6-10 sec. 
D. J. Kelly, University of Ore- 
gon, 1906. 

H. P. Drew, University of 
Southern California, 1914. 
Charles W. Paddock, University 

of Southern California, 1921. 


220-YARD DASH—20 9-10 sec. 
Charles W. Paddock, University 
of Southern California, 1921. 


440-YARD RuN—(I turn) 47 4-10 
sec. 
J. E. Meredith, Pennsylvania, 
1916. 
Binga Dismond, Chicago, 1916. 


880-YarD RuUN—I min., 52 2-10 
sec. 

J. E. Meredith, Pennsylvania, 
1916. 


ONE MILE Run 
N. S. Taber, Brown University, 
1915, 4 min. 12 6-10 sec. 
J. P. Jones, Cornell University, 
1913, 4 min. I4 4-10 sec. 


120-YArp High HurpDLES—I4 4-10 
Sec. 
E. J. Thomson, Dartmouth, 1920. 


Two Mite Run—g min. 17 8-10 
sec. 
R. S. Berna, Cornell, 1912. 
220-YarD Low HurDLES—23 2-10 
sec. 
C. R. Brookins, Iowa, 1923. 
16-PouND SHot Put—s1 ft. 
Ralph Rose, Michigan, 1909. 
HAMMER THROW—18I1 ft. 6 1-2 in. 
F. D. Tootal, Bowdoin, 1923. 
JAVELIN THROW—203 ft. 9 I-2 in. 
Milton Angier, Illinois, 1923. 
RUNNING Broap JuMp—25 ft. 3 in. 
E. O. Gourdin, Harvard, 1921. 
Discus THrow—155 ft. 2 in. 
A. W. Mucks, Wisconsin, 1916. 
PoLE VAULT—13 ft. 5 in. 
F. K. Foss, Cornell, 1920. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


For Athletic Coaches 








{OWA SUMMER SCHOOL of ATHLETIC COACHING 
Six Weeks—June 11-July 20 


Howard Jones 
George Bresnahan 
“Sam” Barry 
Walter Fiesler 
Aubrey “Devine 

i; Gordon Locke 


and assistants 





The names tell 
the Story 





Write to Dr. Louis 
Pelzer, University of 
owa. lowa City, for | P= 
illustrated catalogue y 


BETTER YET. 
BUY YOUR TRANSPORTATION 
= 








ITHACA SCHOOL of 
Physical Education 
DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Director 


Normal Course for Men and Wo- 
men. Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools. 

Athletic Coaching Course—one 
year. Large faculty including “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach of 1920 Olym- 
pic Team. Dormitories, Gymnasium, 
Athletic Field. Six-Week Summer Term 
on Cayuga Lake. Fall term opens Sept. 18, 
250 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 














SUMMER SCHOOL 
For Football Coaches 


Three weeks beginning 
August 1, 1923 
The Notre Dame System of Foot- 


ball will be fully discussed and dem- 
onstrated. 


South Bend is in the Indiana Lake 


region, two hours from Chicago. 
For particulars address 


K. K. ROCKNE, Notre Dame, Ind. 












Dr. Forrest C. Allen, Director 





University of Kansas Coaching School 


SIX WEEKS Junell toJuly 20 SIX WEEKS 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


George Clark, Varsity Foot Ball and Baseball Coach 

upicaell Foot Ball and Base Ball 

Karl Schlademan, Varsity Track and Foot Ball Coach....... Track 

John Bunn, Varsity Freshman Coach of Major Sports 

Vie den ak core Freshmen Athletics 

Glenn Patrick, Varsity Wrestling Coach................ Wrestling 
For.circular and other information, address 

Forrest C. Allen, Director of Athletics, Lawrence, Kansas 


S$RCEBCC HEH OHO OOOR 046 EOE € HOD 0 


Coaching, Basket Ball 
Officiating, Major Sports 














ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 


PAUL RHOTON 
The author of this article is at present doing graduate work in the Depart- 


ment of Education and Psychology of Pennsylvania State College. 


The 


material for the article is taken from the results of a research problem 


which will, when completed, be presented for a 
Rhoton was graduated from Georgetown College, Kentucky, in 1914. 


Mr. 
He 


master’s thesis. 


played varsity football, basketball and baseball at Georgetown for three 


years. 


He was engaged in High School coaching for five years and then 


went to Georgetown as Director of Physical Education where he served 


for two years—EpitTor’s Nore. 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HE ques- 

tion of the 
scholarship of the 
Varsity athlete 
as compared with 
the average for 
the school and 
the non - athlete 





group is one that 
has called forth 
many conflicting opinions. The en- 
thusiastic advocate of inter-collegi- 
ate sports is prone to claim a high 
correlation between athletic prow- 
ess and scholastic achievement. Ex- 
tremists of the opposite viewpoint 
are inclined to picture the average 
college athlete as an _ individual, 
large of muscle and thick of head, 
whose I. Q. would entitle him to 
rank as a high grade moron. Both 
views are exaggerated and unten- 
able. 

If any marked difference exists 
between the scholastic achieve- 
ments of the athletic and non-ath- 
letic groups, it should show up in 
such an institution as Pennsylvania 
State College. Only a small per- 
centage of the student body make 
the varsity teams; and all branches 
of sport are conducted on a basis 
of intensive training that takes 
quite a bit of the athletes’ time and 
attention. Competition for places 
on the various teams is severe and 
the amount of physical and nervous 
energy expended on the playing 
field or floor is a factor that varies 
with the sport and the individual. 

On the other hand, athletes at 
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Penn State are required to conform 
to a certain standard of scholastic 
excellence before they can repre- 
sent the school as members of its 
teams. <Any athlete falling below 
this standard is at once dropped 
from the team. Only bona fide 
students who have completed one 
year’s residence as a student in a 
four-year college course are elegi- 
ble to represent the institution and 
only three years of competition is 
allowed. The migratory rule is 
strictly enforced. 

To ascertain what work has been 
done along this line in_ other 
schools, a letter was sent to the 
heads of the departments of phys- 
ical education of the following 
Universities: Harvard, Yale, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, California, Ohio 
State, Michigan, Princeton, Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
International Y. M. C. A. College, 
Springfield, Mass. In this letter 
request was made for any available 
data covering technique, scope, and 
results of their studies of the prob- 
lem. These schools were chosen 
because of their well-organized de- 
partments of physical education 
and adequate equipment for study- 
ing various phases of physical edu- 
cation work. 

A gist of the replies received fol- 
lows: 

HARVARD: 

A copy of the "Report of Spe- 
cial Committee Appointed to Col- 
lect Facts Regarding the Time 
Required of Students Participating 
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~~ BOOKS -~ 


every coach should have 









BOOKS for COACHES 


Books by most brilliant array of coaches in 
America. Zuppke, Meanwell, Gill, Mather, 
Camp. Billik, Daly, Bachman, Warner, Graves, 
Jones, Heisman, Berry, Cavanaugh, Houghton, 
Lowman, Richards. Book list free. 
ATHLETIC BOOK SUPPLY CO. 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 





Adams Official Basket Ball 
Score and Scouting Book 


Distributed by Wright & Ditson Victor Co., 
and Draper & Maynard. If unable to get one 
a? Faye local dealer order direct from JOHN 
L. ADAMS, Lincoln H. S., Vincennes, Indiana. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR 


Basketball 


From a Coaching Standpoint 


NOT A NOVEL—MEAT IN 
EACH SENTENCE 


Price $5.00 


Ralph Jones, Lake Forest, II. 


Coach Wabash 5 years 
Purdue University 3 years 
University of Illinois 8 years 





By ELMER BERRY 
Head Coach, Y.M.C.A.College,Springfield, Mass. 
Baseball Notes For Coaches and Players 
Revised edition. Illustrated. Blank pages 
for notes. Cloth, Price $2.00. 

THE FORWARD PASS in Football 
Illustrated. Paper cover. Price 50 cents. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 7 West 45th St., New York 


PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
By John W. Heisman 
REVISED EDITION, 400 Pages Bound in Cloth 


Nineteen Photographic Illustrations 
Useful Diagrams 


Price $5.00 Post Paid—Sale Distributors 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
23rd and Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Fundamentals of Foot Ball 


Forty-six articles that discuss all 

_ the fundamentals of football. Forty- 
four pictures. Ejiphty-three draw- 
ings. 


Fundamentals of Basket Ball 


Twenty-seven articles that deal 
with fundamentals. Twenty-four 
pictures, thirty-six drawings. 


Both series in looseleaf or 
bound form. 


Write for the very special price on the 
last one hundred of this second edition. 


Physical Education Service Co, 


7017 Greenview Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





A Manual of Foot Ball 
For High Schools 


BY 
CHARLES W. BACHMAN 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


This book clearly and simply treats 
all phases of the game from the coach's 
point of view. 

Chapters on equipment, conditioning, 
injuries and their treatment, mechanical 
devices, fallin? on the ball, tackling and 
blocking, kickin}, forward passing, open 
field running, offensive and defensive 
line play, the playing, of the various po- 
sitions, signals, offense and defense. 


All of the fundamentals are fully illustrated. 
Off the press July first. Price $5.00. 


Address correspondence to 


CHARLES W. BACHMAN 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS. 
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Cramer's 


Athletic Liniment 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Recommended for Sprains and Bruises, 
Sore Muscles and Charley Horse. 


The Ideal Rub Down Preparation for 
the Athlete Before the Event. 


Endorsed by Many Famous 
Trainers and Coaches. 


The only Standardized Rub 
Down made expressly 
for the Athlete. 


Pint $1.50 Quart $2.50 Gallon $6.00 
Distributed by 


Owe & CAMPBELL 





St. Louis 
Cincinnati 


Kansas City Dallas 
Minneapolis 


ATHLETIC GOODS cog 








in Certain Athletic Sports,” (year 
1919-1920) shows that among the 
three upper classes the athletes 
have nine excused and thirty-two 
unexcused absences as compared 
with seven excused and thirty un- 
excused absences for the non-par- 
ticipants. The athletes made A or 
B in 29.7% of their courses, C in 
50.4% and D or E in 19.9%. The 
non-athletes ranked considerably 
better in high grades made, making 
A or B in 38.7% of their courses, 
C in 45.2%, and D or E in 16.1%. 
Varsity football, baseball, hockey, 
track, and crew men were classed 
as athletes. 


U. or ILLINOIs: 


Dean of Men Thomas A. Clark, 
states: “My investigation of the 
work of athletes has proven to me 
that the athlete ordinarily has bet- 
ter scholastic standing than the av- 
erage man in college. I have not 
recently published any _ statistics 
on this matter.” 





RAWLINGS 
FOOT BALL EQUIPMENT 











New FEATURES for 1923 Season 


Genuine Notre Dame PANTS Princeton PANTS 
Heisman Shoulder PADS 


SHOES — Your Specifications given 
Expert Attention. 


Special Helmets 














See your dealer or write us. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


23rd and Lucas Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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U. oF MICHIGAN: 


Reports averages for fraternity 
men, athletes, and Varsity athletes 
for 1920-21: 

General average of all 

fraternities 

Average of athletes............. 7414, 

Average Varsity athletes..7 

In his letter, Mr. E. E. Wieman, 
Assistant to the Director, did not 
make clear the distinction between 
“Athletes” and Varsity Athletes,” 
but the latter group was evidently 
composed of the men on the varsity 
teams. 

PRINCETON : 

Now working on a comprehen- 
sive study of all extra-curricular 
activities, including athletics. Re- 
sults are not yet available. 
PITTSBURGH: 

“Have not compiled any statis- 
tics showing effect of athletic par- 
ticipation on scholarship or a com- 
parative study of the scholarship 
of athletes and non-athletes. * * 
We have in the past kept record 
of the scholarship grades of ath- 
letes and found them to be gener- 
ally high. The athletes’ records 
were better than those of the non- 
athletic activities.” 

WISCONSIN : 

“The University of Wisconsin 
does not have at hand statistics 
Showing: the effect of athletic par- 
ticipation on scholarship, but in my 
judgment the athletic group is far 
above the average in scholarship.” 

No study of the problem as 
stated had been made by Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Minnesota, Chicago, Ohio 
State, California, and Springfield 
Y. M. C. A. College. University 
of Pennsylvania did not reply. 


PATENTS 


Procured. Send sketch or model today for exam- 
ination, prompt report and advice. No charge for 
preliminary advice. Write for free Booklet and 
blank form on which to disclose your idea. 
Highest references. Promptness assured. 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
1042 Southern Bidg. Washington, D. C. 
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Successful Playground 
Apparatus must be SAFE 
for the children to use— 
it must be comfortable 
and serviceable—it must 
be constructed to with- 
stand use, abuse and 
weather. All Medartap- 
paratus embodies the 
three fundamental factors 
of Safety, Service and 
Durability, and for over 
fifty years has been the 
choice of teachers, phy- 
sical educators and civic 
officials. 





To inform yourself on 
the many exclusive fea- 
tures and refinements of 
Medart equipment, you 
are invited to -send . for 
Catalog **M-30,"" which 
illustrates and describes 
the entire Medart line. 
Prices are lower than you 
would expect for appara- 
tus of such high charac- 
ter. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Also Manufacturers of Gymnasium 
Apparatus and Steel Lockers. 
Catalog on Request. 
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Most of the individuals replying 
expressed a desire to help and 
asked for findings at Penn State. 

The question, “Is the scholarship 
of your varsity athletes above, 
equal to, or below the general av- 
erage for your school?” was in- 
corporated in a questionnaire sent 
to the colleges and universities of 
the Southern Association of Col- 
leges. Five colleges reported var- 
sity athletes as above average, sev- 
en reported them as below average, 
and nineteen reported them as 
equal to the average. No statement 
was made as to the methods used 
in arriving at their conclusions. 

This preliminary correspondence 
brought out three facts. 

1. With the possible exception 
of Harvard, no comprehensive 
study of the problem has _ been 
made by any of the schools ques- 
tioned. 

2. Data found and 
opinions conflicted to a 
marked degree. 

3. A_ general 
question exists. 


II. PrRoBLEM 

This study was undertaken for 
the purpose of formulating if pos- 
sible an answer to the question, “In 
what ways and to what extent does 
participation in inter-collegiate ath- 
letics affect the scholarship of the 
athlete.” Many interesting facts 
came out concerning the averages 
of the entire group, non-athletes, 
athletes, and the effects of the dif- 
ferent branches of sport upon the 
scholarship of the men participat- 
ing in them. 

III. MetHop 

Material was obtained from the 
records of the 931 men in the 
classes of 1921-1922. The list of 
varsity athletes was obtained from 
the records of the Athletic Associa- 
tion for the years 1918, 1919, 1920, 
1921 and 1922 and “The Directory 
of Penn State Letter Men” 1922 
edition. 

Only first string varsity players 
were placed in the “athlete” group. 


personal 
rather 


interest in the 


All other were classed as “non- 
athletes.” 

All semester grades were weight- 
ed in proportion to the number of 
credit hours allowed for the course. 
The semester average was found 
by dividing the sum of the semester 
grades (multiplied by the number 
of credit hours) by the total num- 
ber of credit hours. 

All averages were determined to 
two decimal places and recorded 
correct to the nearest tenth of a 
percent. 

A record was made for each in- 
dividual showing name, depart- 
ment, teams played on, if any, and 
semesters playing, and his average 
grade for each semester of the 
sophomore, junior and senior years. 

Since freshmen are not elegible 
to play on varsity teams at Penn 
State the first year’s grades were 
not considered. 

Basketball, wrestling, and boxing 
were considered second semester 
sports, most of the playing season 
coming during the second semester. 
In case a man played one of these 
branches and also baseball, track, 
or lacrosse in the same semester 
his grade for the semester was 
counted under each sport. 

An adding machine was used to 
obtain all totals. Averages for the 
different groups were made by se- 
mesters and these were combined 
to obtain year and three year ave- 
rages. 

All averages given will be for the 
entire three years. Semester fluct- 
uations were slight and they are not 
necessary for the purposes of this 
paper. 

The system of grading used at 
Penn State is: 


) ee go or above 

iconisianieleg 75-80 

a 60-74 

Dcduiitantioan Failure, conditional 

RE Failure, unconditional 
IV. Data 


Ninety-seven (97) men or 10.4 
percent of the entire group con- 
sidered were classed as varsity ath- 
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Do You Know 


that the supremacy of the Spald- 
ing, Official No. J5 Intercollegiate 
Foot Ball is due to the fact that 


wis UNLINED? = a Sorat Soe 
LINING DEADENS A FOOT- 
BALL. 


The J5 is made of special quality leather 
from the Spalding, Tannery in Leeds, 
England, the home of the world’s most 
expert leather makers. It is the only 
foot ball leather suitable for an UN- tae ted 
LINED BALL. Thoroughly padded with best white 
felt. Solid leather shoulder caps. 
Spalding, Foot Ball Clothin3, is made Special sole leather extra protection 


entirely 3 our own factories. for shoulders and collar bone. 








Jerseys—All worsted with new supporter 


features. 
Stockings— With or without feet, plain or A2-M 
striped. Special Varsity 


Pants—NDE of 8 ounce tan army canvas. 
Tunnel belt loops, buckle snd straps. Special 
reinforcing and protection with leather knee 
pads. Crotch piece in seat allows ample room 


We carry in stock a variety of 
colors in Jerseys and are prepared 
to furnish all colors upon short no- 


tice. Special prices to schools for 
stent. Made up after the design of the late Mike 
Murphy. Special brace inside—the most ef- 
fective ever devised. Selected black leather. 


We specialize in less expensive equipment for high schools. Infor- 
mation, samples and prices gladly furnished upon application. 


(_Y.Guaitlig 


211 South State Street, Chicago 
Stores in All Large Cities 


eS ee 














Manufacturers of 


ADHESIVE TAPE and FIRST AID EQUIPMENT 


Satisfaction Zuaranteed. White Cross Adhesive 
used and recommended by trainers everywhere. 
Get our catalogue and prices before ordering. 


American White Cross Laboratories 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 








Skillkrafters Inc. 
Medals, and Charms for Base- 


ball, Track, Swimmin3, Tennis 
Superior Quality at Reasonable Prices 


1723 Ranstead St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














“The Sign of Quality’’ 








ILSON-WESTERN Athletic 

Clothing, for Fall 1923 embodies 
the latest ideas of leading, Univer- 
sity Coaches and Athletic Directors. 
Patented features and _ exclusive 
ideas make Wilson- Western Football 
and Basketball pants the most pop- 
ular and easy-to-sell Athletic cloth- 
ing on the market. In style, fit, }en- 
eral appearance and NECESSARY 
PROTECTION W. W. Football and 


Basketball pants are unexcelled. 


Every item is doubly guaranteed 
by the maker and the distributor. 


Manufactured by 


The Western Sporting Goods 
Manufacturing Co. 


Sold Exclusively by 


Thos. E. Wilson & Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











Nespas because they Excel!) 
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letes. Eight hundred thirty-four 
(834) fell in the non-athlete group. 
In all, 5477 semesters averages 
were computed and used. 

Eight athletes were three-letter 
men and twenty-two were two-let- 
ter men. These men were listed 
under each sport in which they par- 
ticipated. The numbers electing 
each of the intercollegiate sports 
were: 


Football _................... 34 
ee: 
Wresther ........................16 
eer 
Basketball ................ — 
I Spaschenicins ee 
Lacrosse oe... 15 
AEST 
a eee ss 
Cross Country 2 


The three-year average of the 
entire group was 76.4%. The ath- 
letes averaged 75.1% and the non- 
athletes 76.6%. 

The averages for the groups 
electing the different branches of 
sport are: 


(a) all (b) se- (c) se- 
Semes- mesters mesters 
ters partici- not par- 
pating ticipating 
Football. ................73.5 72.4 74.4 
3aseball _.... 74.8 74.6 74.9 
TO tome was. we 
Basketball ......... 75: 73.9 76.5 
OT ine Fee Fag 
ae. — =Q at 
Wrestling. ........ 77-4 78.3 76.9 
Lacrosse .__ 760.4 79.4 74.9 
RE  scscinectncsite 76.6 76.9 76.6 
ae 746 746 74.6 


Cross Country..76.5 74.9 78.6 
Total Average all 
branches..................... 75: 75.5 
Note: Columns (b) and (c) will 
not necessarily check with column 
(a) as all averages are weighed ac- 
cording to the number of semesters 
the athletes did or did not partici- 
pate. For example, the thirty-four 
football men played during seventy- 
seven semesters and did not play 
eighty-one semesters. 


= Se. 
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This table brings out several in- 

teresting facts: 
1. Football ranks lowest of all Ready 
the sports and active participation Now! 
| has a decided tendency to lower the F 
grades of the players, below the 
average made during the semesters | Advance 





they are not playing. Copies 
2. Basketball, baseball, track and of 
tennis hover around the average 
for the entire athletic group. Ac- SchmeleerS 
tive participation lowers the grade 1923 
of the track and basketball men ap- 
proximately one point and two and Foot Ball 
one-half points respectively. CATALOG 


3. Soccer, Lacrosse, Boxing, 


Wrestling, and Cross Country A ome man Ae 


average as high or higher than does Foot Ball Supplies, including, Pants, 
the non-athletic group. Active par- Jerseys, Helmets, Hose, Foot Balls 
ticipation tends to lower the grades and Miscellaneous Supplies. May 


? 
of the cross country men but soccer we send you @ copy! 


lacrosse, boxing and wrestling men 
do as well or better during the se- Scbmeleer Company 
mesters they are actually engaged 
in competition. Sporting and Athletic Goods 

4. On the whole, athletes aver- KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















GRIP SURES 
HAVE GAINED A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


For 
SERVICE 


and 





Economy 


For further information regarding Grip Sure and our full line of 
Gym Shoes write nearest branch. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


241 Congress St. 106 Duane St. 208-212 So. Jefferson St. 
BOSTON. MASS. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 


926-928 Broadway 426-32 Second Ave. 562-564 Howard St, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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age .5% better when not participat- 
ing than they do when participat- 
ing. This difference is practically 
negligibie. 

=. Eliminating the football men 
the athletes average 76.5 when com- 
peting and 75.9 when not compet- 
ing, making an average of slightly 
more than 76 for all branches of 
sport excepting football. 

6. Grouping the different 
branches into “major” and “minor” 
sports we find that the latter group 
ranks considerably higher. The 
major sport athletes (football, 
baseball, and track) average 73.1 
while competing and 74.7 while not 
competing. The minor sports ath- 
letes (basketball, soccer, wrestling, 
boxing, lacrosse, tennis, and cross 
country, average 76.9 when com- 
peting and 76.2 when not compet- 
ing. 

V. Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Intercollegiate football as 
practiced and played in a large 
school is detrimental to scholarship. 


The practice hours are long, the 
schedules played are hard and judg- 
ing from the opinions of the play- 
ers themselves, unfits the football 
player for doing his best in his stu- 
dies. At Penn State and schools 
of her type and athletic prestige, 
inter-collegiate football can hardly 
be termed play. In fact, it is tak- 
en very seriously by both players 
and student body. Estimates of 
players place the time per day con- 
sumed in practice (including bath- 
ing and dressing) at not less than 
four hours. The 1922 team was 
absent from school 13 days on ac- 
count of games away from home. 
There is, of course, no way of es- 
timating the time in thought and 
worry devoted to the game outside 
of practice hours. After the fall 
season, all football men are en- 
couraged to take up some winter 
sport and in the spring those who 
are not out for some other sport 
must report for spring football 
practice. It is indeed small won- 
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Oldham’s Non-Shift Sponge Rubber Boxing Gloves 


BUILT ESPECIALLY for UNIVERSITY TRAINING PURPOSES 





SPECIFICATIONS and PRICES on APPLICATION 
OLDHAM BOXING GLOVE CoO. 


2301 NORTH AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Los Angeles 
Sold by Illinois Equipment Co., Champaign, III. 
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der that the average grade made by 
varsity foot-ball men is 3.1% lower 
than that made by the non-athlete. 

2. Baseball, track and basketball 
men suffer to a lesser degree than 
do the football men. These branches 
though popular, do not require as 
much time or energy or mental 
wear and tear. They average just 
about 2% lower than does the non- 
athlete group. 

3. Soccer, wrestling, boxing, and 
lacrosse men equal or better the 
average of the non-athletes and all 
average higher for the semesters 
during which they are participating 
than they do during the semesters 
they are not playing. 

The tennis and cross country 
groups were too small to warrant 
any defiinite conclusions as to the 
effect of these sports on scholarship. 
It is interesting to note, however, 
that the tennis group did not vary 
in the least in their averages for se- 
mesters playing and semesters not 
playing. On the other hand the 
cross country group drop almost 
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four points during their semesters 
of active participation. 

5. In general, this study has 
brought out the fact that inter-col- 
legiate athletics do not have very 
far-reaching effects upon the scho- 
larship of the athletes. It has 
shown rather conclusively that the 
effects of intensive training in in- 
tercollegiate sports and the neces- 
sary absences from school are often 
grossly overestimated. The situa- 
tion is surely not a very serious 
one when the football men in a 
typical “football school” with a 
nationally famous coach and all 
modern conveniences maintain an 
average throughout their last three 
years in college only 1.5% less 
than the institution’s minimum re- 
quirement for a “B” grade. Those 
of us who see in football a deve- 
loper of character, team work and 
school spirit believe that the bene- 
fits derived from the game much 
more than compensate the player 
for his slight loss in scholastic 
standing. 














Order Football Supplies Now 
For Fall Delivery 


Remember the time is short between the 
fall opening, and your actual need of football 
equipment. 


Our Football Proposition 


Everything is to your advantage the way 
we do business. We guarantee to now quote 
the lowest wholesale prices available either 
now or inthe fall. If fall prices are not as 
low as quoted now, we will protect you on 
basis of present quotations. Ifthe price of any 
article should decrease, you will receive full 
benefit of any such decrease at time of shipment. 


Wholesale Prices to College and School Athletic Officials 
Lowest wholesale prices quoted to officials of schools and colleges. 
position when writing us. 
Write For Our 1923 Football Bulletin 


We have ready special printed matter covering, 1923 football supplies. Our 
line embodies new features and improvements. What we have will be helpful to 
you in plannin3, to outfit your team’ Write us at once. 


THE HORACE PARTRIDGE Co. 


BOSTON, ATHLETIC GOODS HEADQUARTERS MASS. 
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THe ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


A PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINE FOR 
ATHLETIC COACHES 








Every coach should subscribe for The Journal 
because: 


1. The articles on the technique of the game 
are written by successful coaches. 


2. Problems in Physical Education are dis- 
cussed by students and educators. 


3. The editorials deal with the philosophy of 
athletics. 


4. Service is rendered gratuitously to all sub- 
scribers. \ 


5. The Journal advertisers tell where to buy 
the best athletic and gymnasium equipment. 


Subcribe now and thus you will be sure to re- 
ceive the feature football numbers. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Year 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


7017 Greenview Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Wilson Equipment and 
Apparel For All Sports 


b*  faoreceg EQUIPMENT is used and endorsed 

by leading athletes everywhere. Such 
men as Ray Schalk, Chas. (“Lefty”) Grimm, 
Dave Robertson, Gene Sarazen, John Black and 
Bob MacDonald find that Wilson goods meet 
every requirement and more; it helps them play 
a better game. 


This complete line of Athletic Equipment in- 
cludes Baseball, Basketball, Football, Cage Ball, 
Soccer, Tennis, Golf, Gymnasium and Track 
Equipment. 


Call on the nearest Wilson dealer or send 
for our Catalog before you buy. 


‘‘Everything to Help Your Game”’ 
Tee 2. 


; & 
THos.E.Witson & Co. 
Nuk > ae 
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SUPPORTER FEATURE, 
HOLDS JERSEY IN PANTS, 
KEEPS SHOULDER PADS IN PLAC 
ES JERSEY FIT SNUG ON PLAYER 


The O’Shea Football Jersey 


(PATENTED) 


Practical—Perfect—Fopular 
COACH ROBERT ZUPPKE—U. of Illinois— 
“The only Practical football jersey” 
COACH K. K. ROCKNE—U. of Notre Dame— 


“The O’Shea Jersey is institutional with Notre Dame foot- 
ball teams.”’ 


COACH J. W. HEISMAM—U. of Pennsylvania— 
“TI have found it to be practical in detail and perfect in use.”’ 
COACH GLEN WARNER ~—LU. of Pittsburg— 


“Has many features which make it absolutely necessary to 
every foot-ball team.”’ 





WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS AND COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 

















